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From the Editor 


Later in this issue is a tribute to Ron Ordish, who has recently retired, but 
will still carry on as a Research Associate. Ron has made enormous 
contributions to entomology during his long and illustrious career as a 
professional entomologist and I am sure all readers will join me in wishing 
him all the best for the future. 


Congratulations to Dr Ray Forster who was awarded the 3rd Fellowship of 
the Society. The citation, from the Otago Branch, recognises Rays 
outstanding contribution to entomology and in particular, his international 
reputation for his work on spiders and their systematics, harvestmen and 
their biology and biogeography. He has the ability to communicate his 
expertise at all levels from schools to the international scientific community 
and has been doing so for about 47 years. 


Remember the first issue of The Newsletter, closely followed by The Weta? 
Those were the days! cyclostyled on blotting paper and full of typos because 
the "skins" were too hard to correct. Well, the magazine is probably still full 
of typos, but at least they are better quality. 


For a while, typed text was reduced from A4 to A5 and resulted in a variety 
of type faces, depending on which institute the manuscript came from. Even 
with the advent of word processing, there were still a variety of styles on 
occasions. Later still, copy started coming in on disk and that really saves 
valuable time and makes it possible to have a consistent format throughout. 
Even authors without access to word processing facility can now be 
accommodated if they provide typescript. It is just a simple matter of 
scanning with Omnipage and bingo, the original is magically transformed 
to Word Perfect and ready for inclusion. 


The very latest advance (well, for me anyway) is electronic mail. This is the 
first issue to include "News From Australia" received by Email. I also 
transmit "News from New Zealand" electronically to the Editor of Myrmecia 
in Australia. 


John Tenquist 


PRESIDENT'S REPORT 1994 


Over the last several years the President of your Society has used this 
occasion to comment on the critical problems facing Government funded 
Science, and Entomology in particular. I intend to follow the same course 
since the decisions made in this area impact so heavily on members of your 
Society and ultimately affect the health of the Society as a whole. This is not 
meant to imply that other members are less important to the Society, which 
they are not, or that the Society is not involved in other matters important 
to Entomology, which it is. 


Last year the Society asked me to write to Dr McGregor, the Chief Scientist 
for the Minstry of Science Research and Technology, expressing the Society's 
grave concern at the funding of Biosystematics and Descriptive Ecology. I do 
not know whether the Society's input has had any influence on subsequent 
developments, but I have to say, I rather doubt it. Some programmes, 
particularly in ecology, are still being cut and many funding decisions still 
seem arbitrary. There have, however, been a couple of positive developments 
in the last year; the Government has indicated its intention to increase 
funding for the P.G.S.F. from 0.6% of GDP to 0.8% by 2010. This, combined 
with a growing economy, should increase the funding for science to a 
significant degree. In 1994 the Foundation for Science Research and 
Technology, for the first time, has indicated its intention to provide five year 
funding for some programmes, thus providing a measure of certainty and 
stability that was lacking previously. 


The increase in funding does not yet seem to have made any impact at the 
lab bench level. Many entomologists work in output areas that are targeted 
for declining funding, so projects and programmes continue to get cut. Long 
term funding carries with it its own particular hazards, in terms of lack of 
_ inflation adjustment and falling behind with the game play. 


The universities were drawn into competitive bidding for FRST funding for 
the first time last year, with mixed success. There seems to have been a 
perception that the Universities should be targeting the basic end of the 
research spectrum, with serious consequences for Massey and Lincoln, which 
have traditionally prided themselves in their applied research. It was good, 
however, to see that a number of entomological projects were funded. Several 
members of the Society have also been funded as private individuals. 


A seriously worrying aspect of FRST funding is the amount of beauracracy 
attached to the process. It is probably true that the new system of funding 
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has improved the focus of research and made scientists more accountable for 
public money, but the amount of paper work involved and the compliance 
costs in attaining that accountability seem to me far too high. The 
management of one medium sized programme cost 600 person hours and 
numerous trees last year. At a conference dealing with sustainability, I think 
we have to question the need for this level of beauracracy. 


The worst feature of the whole business is, as always, its impact on people, 
through stress, overwork, uncertainty and sometimes redundancy. This has 
personal consequences for entomologists and their families and ultimately for 
the nation as a whole through loss of valuable expertise. It seems to me that 
these costs are still far too high. 


For these reasons I believe the Society, now more than ever, has a duty to 
represent the interests of the Entomological Community as a whole, even if 
this means we have to become more political in our outlook. 


Rowan Emberson 
May 1994 


RON ORDISH RETIRES 


Ricardo L. Palma 
Philip J. Sirvid 
Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa 


On the 1st April 1994, after 38 years of service, Ron Ordish retired from his 
post as curator of entomology at the Museum of New Zealand Te Papa 
Tongarewa (formerly known as the National Museum). Many ESNZ members 
will be familiar with Ron’s entomological interests and achievements. 
However, for those who are not, Ron’s main areas of expertise are in both the 
systematics of several aquatic beetle families and in weta biology/behaviour. 
His publication list includes many titles in these areas. 


During his long career, Ron ensured the entomological collection was properly 
maintained and always made it available to hundreds of bona fide borrowers. 
To many colleagues, Ron’s name is a byword for good service in entomology 


Amongst Ron’s many admirable personal qualities, his patience and good 
humour served him well in dealing with thousands of enquiries from both 
colleagues and the general public alike. Ron’s determination to solve any 


problem also meant that the customer received the information they required. 
These qualities do not only apply to the field of entomology but to many other 
areas including mechanics, electrical maintenance and carpentry. 


Ron taught the basics of entomology to hundreds of students. Because of his 
ability to communicate his knowledge and enthusiasm about insects to the 
young, some of them took up careers in entomology. One such person is 
Olwyn Green, a MAF entomologist in Auckland, who as a young girl trying 
to earn her brownie collecting badge, was taken by her mother to the then 
Dominion Museum to see the “bugs and beetles” man. Olwyn and her 
husband Chris sent the following poem to mark Ron’s retirement: 


We heard that now you’re off and away, 

And had hoped to come to your party today. 
We booked tickets to be there for your farewell, 
But family commitments did not quite gel. 

We gather it’s not such a ‘farewell’ as ‘goodbye’, 
And you'll still be working there by-and-by. 

So we wish you in your retirement, all the best, 
Retaining your interests in beneficials or pest, 
As the insects you intend to continue to study, 
Will satisfy leisure hours as a life-time hobby. 


And thanks for your encouragement in early years 
To start us both off in entomological careers. 
Thinking of you today, and we hope we'll see you soon, 


Lots of love, from Olwyn and Chris Green. 
Green. 


Ron will continue his work as a Research Associate of the Museum once he 
has recovered from the farewell party held in his honour, We consider 
ourselves fortunate that Ron’s knowledge will still be available to us as we 
try to run the entomology section without him! 


ALTERNATIVE FOOD PLANTS FOR 
MONARCH BUTTERFLY CATERPILLARS 


Rudy Sunde 
242 Glengarry Road, Glen Eden, Auckland 7 


The swan plant Asclepias fructicosa is the plant most commonly associated 
as the food plant of monarch butterfly caterpillars. But what do you do when 
all the leaves are stripped off and the 
caterpillars start to wander off in search of 
food? Faced with this problem, I phoned the 
*BUGMAN' of radio and TV, Ruud Kleinpaste, 
and he suggested a trip to Rainey's Nursery in 
Henderson Valley, where one could buy 
Asclepias curassavica plants (blood flower), 
these being an acceptable alternative. [| 
hastened to the nursery and bought two 
plants, each one being about 50cms high, and 
about 40cms wide. I noticed a number of 
plants in the nursery already had monarch 
caterpillars feeding on them - the two plants I 
bought each had a couple of small caterpillars 
(figure 1). 


On arriving home, I transferred the by now 
desperately hungry caterpillars from the 
remains of the swan plant onto the blood 
flowers and noticed something strange. The 
caterpillars wandered around these new plants 
as if uncertain as to its palatability. Before 
starting to feed on the leaf tip, most of the 
caterpillars chewed partially through the 
petiole, (figure 2) almost severing the leaffrom | 
the stem and causing the leaf to droop. They Figure 1: caterpillars on 
stopped doing this after their initial Asclepias curassavica 
introduction to the plant. 


Female monarch butterflies visited the blood flowers frequently, laying eggs 
on the leaves. This meant a constant renewal of the caterpillar population 
on the plants, resulting in the leaves being stripped (figure 3) and the 
caterpillars vying for a feeding site on shoot tips. 


Some caterpillars pupated successfully 
on the blood flowers. Others were 
transferred to a nearby Tweedia 
caeruleum (syn. Oxypetalum caeruleum) 
which proved to be an equally acceptable 
food plant. 


Fig 2: Leaves with partly severed 
petioles. 


' 


Fig 3:blood flower plant stripped by 
caterpillars. 


* 
MADAROCOCCUS TOTARAE ( HEMIPTERA: ERIOCOCCIDAE) 
CAUSING DAMAGE TO SEEDLINGS 
A note 
M J Esson 
60 Batt Street, Palmerston North 


Mr M Greenwood has for a number of years, been conducting an intensive 
study of “Keebles Bush Reserve’ located between Palmerston North and 
Linton. As part of this work he is revegetating some open areas with native 
plants of local origin. He recently noticed that some of the young totaras 
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(Podocarpus totara) planted into these patches, were displaying apical die 
back and severe distortion of the lower branches and twigs. Closer inspection 
revealed the presence of white scales on the stems and leaves, which he 
bought to me for identification and possible control. 


The white scales turned out to be the felted puparia of the males of 
Madarococcus totarae (Maskell), a new record for the species for the 
Wellington area. The green coloured females which do not form an ovisac 
were clustered on the stems and in the leaf axils. The severe die back was 
evident on two young trees, with some effect on a further tree. Others 
growing in the same areas, showed little or no infestation. Little sign of sooty 
mould was present on any of the trees. 


While several species of Eriococcid scales are recorded as causing massive leaf 
distortion and galling, damage of this type has not apparently been recorded 
in New Zealand with the notable exceptions of Eriococcus orariensis Hoy, the 
causative agent of Manuka Blight’ and E. coriaceus Maskell, the ‘Gum Tree 
Scale’. The damage caused by these Australian species is thought to have 
been bought about by the insects becoming established in New Zealand 
without their natural controlling organisms and reaching very large numbers 
as a result. Damage by Eriococcids may be more wide spread than has 
previously been suspected causing some loss of young plants. 


REFERENCE 
Hoy, J.M. ,1962: N.Z. Dep. sci. idustr. Res. Bull. 146: 6,151,160. 
* 


CONSERVATION OF SOUTHERN COASTAL MOTHS 
PART 3 
CANNIBAL BAY-FALSE ISLET 


Brian H Patrick 
Department of Conservation 
Box 5244 DUNEDIN 


INTRODUCTION 

The high cliffs of False Islet lie between Nugget Point and the Catlins River 
mouth on the Catlins coast, 7 km east of the town of Owaka. A tombolo 
enclosing an extensive dune slack community links False Islet to Cannibal 
Bay. Cannibal Bay is named for the numerous human bones that the moving 
sand regularly exposes dating from an 1830s Maori battle. Midden sites are 


common also and together with the human remains give the site great 
historic significance. 


Situated on the Southland Syncline of Jurassic-Triassic greywacke, the site 
is important not only for its geology and long tectonic history, but for its 
abundant marine fossils (N Hudson, pers. comm.). 


Johnson (1977, 1992) describes the flora of False Islet and Cannibal Bay and 
notes the importance of the site for botanical conservation. 


METHODS 

I have visited the site six times between November and March from 1985 to 
1992 surveying the moths by daytime netting and light-trapping by night. 
Where possible larvae have been collected and reared. A dry collection of 
adult moths from the site is stored by the author. 


VEGETATION 

False Islet (92 m) contains on its seaward edge a luxuriant vegetation 
characteristic of the Catlins coast. Sprawling sub-shrubs of the Catlins 
endemic daisy Celmisia lindsayi are numerous amongst Poa astonii, 
Asplenium obtusatum, Anisotome lyallii, Luzula sp., Myosotis rakiura and 
Linum monogynum. 


Less common are sub-shrubs of Pimelea cf. urvilleana, Gentiana saxosa and 
Myosotis pygmaea while flax and marram grass dominate the cliff tops and 
surround a small area of pasture in private hands. The dunes of Cannibal 
Bay adjoining False Islet are high and marram covered with just one tiny 
patch of pingao nearby. Dry hollows contain cushions of Raoulia hookeri, 
sub-shrubs of Pimelea lyallii, Geranium sessiflorum var. arenarium, 
Scirpoides nodosa and silver tussock (Poa cita). Wet hollows are extensive 
and contain a more diverse flora, both of tall sedges and turf plants. Several 
Gnaphalium species, Mazus, Lilaeopsis, Pratia arenaria, Ranunculus acaulis, 
Lagenifora, Nertera and Potentilla are prominent in the short herbfield with 
Leptocarpus similis the commonest sedge. The orange coloured Libertia 
peregrinans and wiry Coprosma acerosa are local in occurrence on the dunes. 
Exotic plant species are unimportant in both the turf and dune areas. 


RESULTS 


A total of 64 species of moth, 62 of them native species, have been found on 
False islet and Cannibal Bay (see list Appendix 1). Many of the moth species, 
like the native flora (G. saxosa, M. rakiura, C. lindsay, A. lyallii, P. lyalli) are 
endemics of the southern coast, many at their northern limit & distribution. 


Examples are the tiny Merophyas paraloxa, Kiwaia glaucoterma, Planotortrix 


puffini and Agrotis n.sp. nr. innominata, with the last three being at their 
northern limit on the east coast. 


Several diurnal species frequent the dune slack turf area such as Arctesthes 
catapyrrha, Eudonia leptalea and Kiwaia cheradias. The last named is 
extremely common and possessing brachypterous hopping females. The 
larvae of a widely distributed undescribed Megacraspedus species feed within 
the Leptocarpus seed heads, probably along with Microdes epicryptis, while 
many other moth species are found on the understorey herbs. The dry dune 
hollows are the habitat for such species as K. glaucoterma, Agyrophenga 
antipodum, Eudonia dochmia, Scoparia chalicodes, S. exilis and Glyphipterix 
oxymachaera. The flightless chafer beetle, Prodontria praelatella here at its 
northern limit, is often found at night feeding on the flowers of Pimelea lyallii 
along with the weevil-like Cecyropa. A feature of the dune system is the 
presence of the yellow and black striped tiger moth species, Metacrias 
strategica, the polyphagous hairy larvae of which are conspicuous on low 
herbs and grasses. 


An important host for moths on False Islet is Celmisia lindsayi. The tiny 
adults of Stigmella oriasira and Apatetris n.sp. have larvae mining the leaves 
while Planotortrix puffini larvae scrape the leaves and Chloroclystis nereis 
has larvae that feed inside the flower heads. The flowers of Gentiana saxosa 
are surprisingly host to two plume moths. 


The grasshopper Phaulacridium marginale, cicada Kikihia angusta and 
chafer Pericoptus truncatus are all numerous in the dunes. 


DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATION 

False Islet encapsulates much of the botanical, geological and entomological 
values of the coastal Catlins, while the dune slack area is unique in the 
Catlins and in fact has few peers in southern New Zealand. The moth fauna 
is consequently is a mixture of typical coastal Catlins species together with 
a range of species not elsewhere known in the Catlins (eg, Eudonia dochmia, 
Kiwaia glaucoterma and Agrotis n.sp). 


The site is extremely important for conservation purposes for its combination 
of habitats and diversity of species. 


The dune system is used for stock access and gets public vehicular use on 


both the turf and dune systems. While it would be ideal for the whole of 
False Islet to be protected and the pasture area allowed to regenerate 
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naturally back to native vegetation, the stock access to cease and the public 
disturbance to the dunes to stop, there appears to be no long term damage 
occurring to the natural systems present. I do recommend though that the 
status of the entire area be reviewed and elevated to a scenic reserve or 
equivalent to recognise the high biological and historical values present. 
Future opportunities to protect the wider area should be used when available 
to rationalise the management of the area and provide buffers to detrimental 
change. 


REFERENCES , 
Johnson, P N. 1977. False Islet, South East Otago - Botanical Report. 
DSIR. Botany Division, Dunedin. 


Johnson, P N. 1992. The Sand Dune and Beach Vegetation Inventory of 
New Zealand. Part If South Island and Stewart Island. DSIR Land 
Resources No. 16. Christchurch. 278 pp. 


APPENDIX 1 


LEPIDOPTERA SPECIES LIST 
Food Plant/Habitat 


Wiseana copularis 


W. jocosa 

Stigmella oriastra Celmisia lindsayi 
Mnesarchaeca paracosma 

Monopis ethelella introduced, on sheep's wool 
Apatetris n.sp. C. lindsayi 

Kiwaia cheradias turf arcas 

K. dividua turf arcas 


K. glaucoterma 
Megacraspedus n.sp. 
Batrachedra psithyra 
Cosmiotes ochroleuca 

C’. ombrodoca 
Gymnobathra sarcoxantha 
Tingena ombrodella 
Caloptilia linearis 


Glyphipterix oxymachaera 
Mcrophyas paraloxa 

M. leucaniana 

Capua semiferana 
Planotortrix puffini 
E’pichorista hemionana 


dune hollows 

Leptocarpus similis 
Leptocarpus similis 
leptocarpus similis 


case under Pimelea mats 


Poa cita 

turf areas 

Pimelea lyallii 

dune hollows 

C’. lindsayi 

herbs, including Acaena 
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2 ed “ 
Pieris rapae crucifers 


Bassaris gonerilla Urtica spp. 
Argyrophenga antipodum Poa cita 
Nyctemera annulata Senecio spp. 
Metacrias strategica herbs and grasses 
Agrolis n.sp. nr. innominata dunes 

Rhapsa scotosialis leaf litter 
Rictonis comma | poly phagous 
Tmetolophota arotis 

Aletia moderata Raoulia 
Persectania aversa grasses 
Graphania plena herbs 

G. paracausta grasses 

G. mutans herbs 

G. insignis herbs 

G. ustistriga herbs 
Glaucocharis lepidella 

Uresiphita polygonis maorialis lupin 
Orocrambus callirrhous Poa cita, marram 


QO. ramosellus 
O. vittellus 


O. lewisi dunes 

O. melitastes turf 

Mnesictena flavidalis poly phagous 
Eudonia octophora dune slack 

I}. sabulosella 

k. leptalea turf 

i’. atmogramma 

FE. dochinia dune hollows 
Scoparia chalicodes silver tussock 
S. exilis dune hollows 
S. steropaca 

Platyptilia aelodes Gentiana saxosa 
P. repletalis Plantago 
Stenoptilia zophodactyla G. saxosa 
Chloroclystis inductata flowers | 

C’. filata Senecio flowers 
C’. nereis Celmisia lindsayi flowers 
Epyaxa rosearia herbs 

E. venipunctata herbs 
Homodotis falcata 

Asaphodes aegrota herbs 
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Arctesthes catapyrrha Nertera etc 


Helastia corcularia moss 
Xanthorhoe occulta herbs 
Orthoclydon praefectata Phormium 
Microdes epicrypltis I. similis 


Other Invertebrates 


Phaulacridium marginale 
Kikihia angusta 
Prodontria praelatella 
Cecyropa sp. 

Tenebronid 

Snail 


BIODIVERSITY: SAVING SPECIES OR HABITATS 
John Hutcheson 
NZ Forest Research Institute 
PB 3020 
Rotorua 


INTRODUCTION 

Some of the discussion at the 1993 joint Entomological Society/ Department 
of Conservation ‘Threatened terrestrial invertebrates’ workshop has prompted 
me to use "The Weta’ for continuing discussion of some of the issues. Healthy 
discussion should assist entomologists in presenting our perspectives to other 
organisations. I have chosen to take a fairly extreme position to start the 
debate; which I'm sure will be ably balanced by other contributors as 
discussion proceeds. I'm aware that those of us interested in these issues do 
what we can, and what appeals to us personally, and I applaud every effort. 
My objective is not to polarise the discussion but to draw attention to the 
large advantages to be made from taking a broad perspective. 


The term ‘biodiversity conservation’ refers to attempting to retain as much 
genotypic variation as possible. Diversity has three main aspects: richness, 
abundance distribution (or evenness) and endemism, and may be viewed at 
a range of scales in space and time. Though genotypic variation may be 
interpreted at several taxonomic levels, at the widest spatial level, it refers 


to global variation, and therefore retention of endemism can be seen as an 
important component. 
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The largest amount of presently measurable diversity occurs in the insects. 
Watt (1982) estimated a total of c. 20,000 species in NZ, 80-90% of which 
were endemic. Kuschel's (1990) Lynfield study demonstrated that the latter 
still appeared to be the case within the indigenous habitat, even where this 
habitat was relatively small and fragmented. There are many known cases 
of local endemism (Kuschel 1990, Ramsay et.al. 1988) and as a consequence 
of up to half of our insects being undescribed (Watt 1982), we can assume 
that there are many more as yet unknown cases. Within radiating genera, 
species are in many cases a somewhat arbitrary division in a gradient of 
genetic change. The amount of genetic variation within species is greatest for 
the terrestrial insects, which surpass even the plants in this respect (Berry 
1982). 


The problem involves how we approach conservation of our largely endemic 
invertebrates. In several opening addresses at the workshop, the enormity of 
dealing with the true source of measurable biodiversity (i.e. the insects) in NZ 
was raised, with Alan Saunder's making the point that DoC's threatened 
species unit could not deal with them all, and Greg Shirley's commonsense 
suggestion that we would have to deal with them at the group or community 
level. 


My address drew on Kuschel's (1990) work with Coleoptera to show the 
necessity of indigenous habitat for persistence of endemic species, and NZFRI 
research (Hosking et.al. 1989, Hosking and Hutcheson 1992) to demonstrate 
the magnitude of insidious removal of the regeneration phase of remnant NZ 
habitat by domestic livestock. Widescale surveys revealed less than 15% of 
pohutukawa sites had regeneration present, while for cabbage trees the figure 
was less than 5%. Regeneration of both these highly palatable species 
was only present on sites inaccessible to domestic stock. 


Forest health research and surveillance experience over many years has 
shown that adverse conditions tend to affect the old and infirm first. 
Although many of our plants respond to problems through reducing crown to 
bole ratio by dying back from the branch tips and then producing epicormic 
growth (eg. puriri, pohutukawa, cabbage trees), the ultimate response to 
adversity is a replacement generation. If this is continuously browsed, when 
the older generation dies, the complete indigenous habitat with associated 
biota is lost. Feral goats and deer can have the same effect as domestic stock, 
but are generally present in lower numbers, and until stock are removed from 
an area it is pointless even thinking about feral animal control. 


My point was that I felt we needed to express our support for operations at 
the most pragmatic level, in order to cover as large a geographical area, and 
therefore include as many local endemics as possible, given the limited 
resources available. I added the opinion that widespread habitat protection 
from domestic livestock using fences is the most cost effective measure that 
could be taken to preserve ‘biodiversity’. This is a simple and available 
technology that does not require further research or development to install, 
and while maintained ensures protection of the next generation of the 
indigenous habitat from stock. Every high profile project directed at a 
particular species in a particular place which is not based on habitat 
retention, demands the use of resources which could otherwise be spent 
protecting whole community remnants involving multitudes of insect species. 
Perhaps more importantly, such projects focus conservation advocacy into a 
species perspective, at the cost of advocating retention of habitat. In reality, 
if appropriate habitat is not conserved, neither are species. 


Entomologists have long been the poor cousins of conservation, watching the 
attention given to the ‘big and beautiful’, and knowing that if a programme 
did not include retention of habitat it was of little benefit to insects (and 
hence to biodiversity conservation). It is essential that we entomologists do 
not be drawn into the narrow conservation focus of protecting our own pet 
Species or group, in isolation from systems as a whole. 


We can direct our energy to ensure that as many species as possible can 
remain in existence through improving understanding of how best to retain, 
rehabilitate and in particular, how to restore appropriate indigenous habitat. 
In doing this we should be able to exploit entomologists’ knowledge of the 
detailed interactions involved in ecological processes. 


If I were to prioritise management actions that would best benefit the 
indigenous forest insect communities according to my understanding of 
processes, they would be: 


Management requirements and action 

1 Setting priorities: selecting representative & special habitats. 

2 Retention of the regenerating phase of existing habitat: standard 
fencing. 

3 Retention of existing older growth: feral animal control. 

4 Rehabilitation of degraded habitat: standard fencing & assisted 
succession. 

© Restoration of habitat, particularly in semi-urban areas and regions 
largely devoid of indigenous habitat: assisted succession. 
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There are research requirements at all stages of what is essentially an 
ecosystem restoration programme. Because of their ubiquity, ability to rapidly 
respond to changing conditions, and interpretability in terms of functionality, 
insect communities can offer ecologists and resource managers a more 
accurate understanding of the term ‘habitat quality’. The development of 
standardised procedures for the use of insects as an indicator group is a 
pressing research need (Hutcheson 1990 & in prep.). 


I was assured by several DoC people that fences were expensive to erect, and 
that anyway they didn't last. I contend that fence maintenance is an integral 
part of fencing, and that some alternatives considered, (eg. captive breeding) 
are also expensive, and begin by narrowing concern to a particular genotype 
from the multitude present, and then proceed down a path of continuing loss 
of genetic variability through inbreeding depression. Ultimately, persistence 
and abundance of a species is dependant upon environment. 


Researchers concerned with retention of ‘biodiversity’ are now focusing on the 
study of communities and their processes, and are finding large information 
gaps concerning species whose abundance in ecosystems infers a relatively 
important ecological role (see Ogden 1991). This is particularly true for the 
non-pest insect species of our indigenous systems, and indicates an area 
where resources have been sadly lacking in the past. Research into our 
natural systems is now vital to ensure our management of them enhances 
their ability to continue functioning. Research into common species of 
indigenous systems would assist this, and would also be much easier than 
research into rare species. 


The Resource Management Act should demand effective support of research 
which will enable us to restore indigenous landscapes in areas where it is at 
present most attenuated, thereby enhancing the opportunities of a multitude 
of species which at present exist only in refugia. 
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TWO NEW INSECT RECORDS 
FROM NAPIER, HAWKES BAY 
A note 
T H Davies 
84 Beach Rd Haumoana 


In January 1993, I was given some ants collected from a garden in the suburb 
of Marewa, Napier. They were identified as Pheidole megacephala (Fabr.), 
being based on the striations on the head capsule. I sent the ants to Olwyn 
Green in Auckland who confirmed that they were Pheidole sp but she told me 
it would be unwise to try to classify this group at species level as much work 
remains to done. | therefore record them as Pheidole sp. 


It is an interesting find as I believe the ant has only previously been found 
in the Devonport area of Auckland and I am not aware of any other records. 
The garden where the ants were collected had a number of separate colonies 
which appear to have been established for some time. 
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The other insect is the mantid, Miomantis caffra Saussure. This insect was 
found on a curtain inside a house at Maraenui, Napier. I was told there were 
lots of them in the garden and it was recognised as being different from the 
native species. This specimen was a male and it appears this insect has been 
in the area for at least one year. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
I would like to thank Olwyn Green for looking at the ants and her advice on 
determinations of Pheidole spp. 
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A SIMPLE DEVICE FOR REMOVING EXCESS LIQUID FROM 
YELLOW PAN/PIT-FALL TRAPS WITHOUT LOSS OF SPECIMENS 
E Hugh A Oliver 
AgResearch Ruakura 
Private bag 3123 Hamilton 


MATERIALS 

The device consists of an oblong of stainless steel mesh (pore size 0.25mm) 
210 x 90mm. Along its long axis it is bent into a channel (letter C cross 
section). At one end it is soldered on to a brass ring made from a 25mm 
length of 30mm pipe, inside this ring the top of a universal container is 
soldered with the top surface removed, providing a thread on the inside of the 
ring so that a glass universal container (wide-necked McCartney bottle) can 
be screwed on to it. The edges of the mesh are soldered to prevent fraying. 


METHOD 

Water from the traps is poured into the ‘gutter’ held at an angle with the 
bottle at the lower end. (The water will not flow through until the underside 
of the mesh has been rubbed to wet it). Some water and specimens will flow 
into the bottle, this can be tipped back on to the mesh and washed back into 
the bottle with clean water. During this process unnecessary organic matter 
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can be removed and the organic 
stained water is also removed 
providing clean clear samples for 
microscope sorting. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

Thanks are due to the late David C. 
Grimmer who made this device for 
collecting insects from cattle 4% 
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THE NEW ZEALAND MARINE CADDISFLIES (TRICHOPTERA) 
John B Ward 


Canterbury Museum 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


There is a small group of New Zealand caddisflies whose larval and pupal 
stages live in the sea; the larvae feed on seaweeds and use them in building 
their cases. Most entomologists will have heard of Philanisus plebeius, the 
commonest and most widely distributed of these species, also found in 
Australia; it is perhaps not so generally known that there are also four other 
species, all endemic to the New Zealand sub-region: 


Species Known distribution 


Philanisus plebeius Three Kings Is to Stewart I; New South Wales 
Philanisus species A Three Kings Islands, North Island 


P. fasciatus Kermadec Islands only 
Chathamia brevipennis Chatham Island only 
C. integripennis North Island 


These five species comprise the family Chathamiidae. Marine insects are of 
course extremely unusual, and there are no other truly marine Trichoptera, 
although the larvae of several European species can tolerate "brackish" water 
with low salt concentrations. The family gained additional interest with the 


discovery that in one species, Philanisus plebeius, the females Oviposit inside 
the body cavity of a starfish (see Winterbourn and Anderson, 1980). 


The Chathamiidae are thus a unique and interesting part of our fauna. The 
purposes of this note are: 


to explain how to tell these species apart, 
to show maps of their known localities, and 
to encourage entomologists to discover new localities. 


HOW TO RECOGNISE THE MARINE CADDISFLIES 
(CHATHAMIIDAE) 

Chathamiid caddisflies are pale sandy-brown, rather moth-like insects, 
forewing length 5-10 mm, found on or near rocky coasts. The males can be 
distinguished from other caddisflies by their maxillary palpi; these are 5- 
jointed, with joint 2 very long, and are held up in front of the face. Males also 
have a hairy projection on their faces (3a). The females have dagger-like 
ovipositors (3b). You need X20 to X40 magnification to see these structures 
clearly. 


The only species recorded from the South Island is Philanisus plebeius. Males 
of the 3 North Island species can be told apart using characters in their 
genitalia as follows (key couplet numbers are illustrated in figures with the 
same number): 


la. Viewed from above, clasper ends rounded 
Chathamia integripennis 
1b. Viewed from above, clasper ends square go to 2 


2a. Viewed from the side, spines almost straight 
Philanisus plebeius 

2b. Viewed from the side, spines fishhook-shaped 
Philanisus species A 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CHATHAMIIDAE 
Does any of the other Chathamiidae have a starfish association? 


The known distributions are all quite discontinuous, especially that of 
Philanisus plebeius in the South Island, e.g. is it really absent from the West 
Coast? Or just not sought there? What about the West Coast of the North 
Island? 
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Philanisus species A is a recent discovery, first spotted at the two BP sites 
in January 1993 during the East Cape Invertebrate Survey carried out by 
Landcare Research, Auckland. A subsequent check of the Auckland Museum 
and Landcare insect collections turned up further specimens from the Three 
Kings Islands and from ND Paihia; it must surely be living at other sites also 
and it will be interesting to learn its full range. 


The only Stewart Island record is of a single large female Philanisus, 
collected by Alan Funell on 29 December 1980; could it be a new species? It 
would be good to know the exact site: Alan Funell, where are you? 


REFERENCE 
Winterbourn, M. J.; Anderson, N. H. 1980: The life history of Philanisus 
plebeius Walker (Trichoptera: Chathamiidae), a caddisfly whose eggs were 
found in a starfish. Ecological Entomology 5: 293-303. 
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ANCISTROCERUS GAZELLA (VESPOIDEA: EUMENIDAE) 
- NEW LOCALITY AND DATE RECORDS IN NEW ZEALAND 


O.R. and C.J. Green’, T.J.B. Herman2, M.J. Taylor3, H.A. Oliver4!' 


Since its first discovery in New Zealand by Michael Taylor (in Orakei, 
Auckland) Ancistrocerus gazella (Vespoidea: Eumenidae) (fig. 1.) has been 
found in many more suburbs in Auckland, and is widespread in other parts 
of New Zealand, being quite a common sight flying over flowering shrubs 
during the summer months. 


‘Authors’ Affiliations and Addresses: 
1. O.R. and C.J. Green, 40 Preston Avenue, Henderson, Auckland 8. 


2- T.J.B. Herman, Crop & Food Research N.Z. Ltd, Mt Albert Research Centre, Private Bag 


92169, Auckland 
3' M.J. Taylor, 28 Awarua Crescent, Orakei, Auckland 5. 


| 


| 


4° H.A. Oliver, Research Associate, Insect Control Group, Ruakura Agricultural Centre, | 


Private Bag 3123, Hamilton. 
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AUCKLAND RECORDS 
Ancistrocerue gazella was 
already widespread in the 
Auckland region when reported 
by Berry (1989). Not 
surprisingly therefore, its 
Auckland distribution is now 
3 known to extend north to 
re GRE A SP ee we Silverdale (one female collected 

12 May 1993 G. Davis); south 

to Drury (one specimen 
Sketch from a photo of A. gazella on a twig collected February 1990, sent 

to Hugh Oliver, and a female 
also in February 1990 sent from John Hoyle) and Patumahoe (one female 
collected 22 March 1990 by H. Watson); southwest to Laingholm (one male 
collected 3 November 1989 by R. H. Kleinpaste); northwest to Henderson, and 
east to Howick (Berry 1989). 


Michael Taylor (1994) has been keeping an eye on this wasp in his garden, 
and has found adults from November to April. He notes that records may be 
restricted by the date the observer gives up watching, rather than the season 
the wasps stop flying. Adults have been found as late as May, accidentally 
caught in fruitfly surveillance traps (1991), and sighted offshore (1994). 


Michael comments that in his seven years of observations, Christmas would 
be incomplete without at least one corpse of A. gazella on the windowsill 
among the cards. Olwyn and Chris Green have also noticed a tendency for A. 
gazella adults to turn up dead on the windowsill on the sunny side of the 
upstairs part of the house, despite fly screens in that establishment! 
Presumably because of its habit of searching out small holes for nest sites, it 
can fit through very small gaps in the joinery. Aucklanders have remarked 
on the wasp frequently investigating the screw holes of aluminium window 
and door frames. Its habit of coming inside has probably aided in its dispersal 
around New Zealand, as it is just as likely to enter vehicles. A. gazella has 
been recorded using public transport as one of its means of dispersal: a 
female was taken inside a bus window in Queens Street, Auckland, 20 
February, 1990, by R. Brassey! 


The offshore island record is one from 1 May 1994, Olwyn and Chris: Tiritiri 


Matangi Island, Hauraki Gulf, Auckland. Adult sighted flying (not collected) 
at the first lookout platform on Wattle Track. This is not a surprising record, 
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because Tiritiri Matangi Island is only four kilometres off the end of 
Whangapaoroa Peninsula. 


RECORDS OUTSIDE AUCKLAND 

Hawkes Bay records include: Pukahu, Te Aute Road, 15 March 1991, collected 
by Tim Herman. One specimen swept from lucerne. Although the specimen 
was caught three years ago, we have not caught any since, and we are 
regularly sweeping lucerne throughout the summer. Other records from the 
Hawkes Bay caught in fruit fly surveillance traps, and submitted by members 
of the public, include: Hastings 3 January 1991, Whiting and Hawkes (one 
female hanging around fish scraps); Hastings 1 March 1991, one female 
collected by B. McGurk; Hastings 13 November 1991, collected by D. Nepe 
(one male and one female); Napier 16 November 1993, P. Barnes (one female); 
Napier 21 November 1991, H.M. Holdsworth (one female); Hastings 25 
February 1993, collected by Mrs Rich (one male). 


Records from the Waikato include: Hamilton, Dinsdale 2 February 1991, 
Hugh Oliver (in kitchen); 17 December 1991, D. Brown (female from a 
Trimedlure trap); Hamilton 26 January 1993 I.K. Plowright (female from a 
Cuelure trap). A number of phone enquiries indicate that A. gazella is well 
established in Huntly and Hamilton. 


A record from Wellington on 6 July 1993, intercepted by M. Budd (MAF 
Border Protection), on crates from France, is not likely to have been a local 
one, because of its timing in July, and A. gazella is not yet recorded in the 
Wellington area (Ricardo Palma pers. comm.). Eumenid wasps are 
occasionally intercepted, usually on motor vehicle radiators, but no others 
have been identified as A. gazella. Ricardo did however, offer our 
northernmost record to date - a specimen sent to him collected on 13 
February 1994, by A.M. Blanch, found at Onerahi, Whangarei. 


A. gazella is now widespread and very common in Central Otago (Harris in 
press.) 
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REPORTS 

OTAGO 

The Otago branch of the Society is hoping to undertake a long term project 
to survey and collect the beetles of the greater Dunedin area. This would 
incorporate a very large area of land stretching westward to the Rock and 
Pillars. The idea is that the Society will undertake field trips to collect 
beetles, the results of which will be part of a communal collection maintained 
by tghe Society. 


Brent Emerson's survey of the Cromwell Chafer is proceeding well. More 
recaptures are being made than in the previous survey. 


Brian Patrick reports an undescribed caddisfly of the genus Pseudoconesus 
from the Otago Peninsula seepages from 10 - 300 metres. It was discovered 
two years ago at 700 m on Swampy Summit. | 


Alison Balance of TVNZ points out two invertebrate mistakes on recent 
New Zealand stamps - the tusked weta tusks are crossed the wrong way and 
the snail on the 45c WWE stamp is spiralled the wrong way. 


The Little Valley issue 

The Executive of the Society put in a submission to support the Minister of 
Conservation's designation for Little Valley as a tussock reserve because of 
the entomological values of this area. This was subsequently turned down by 
the Central Otago District Council. Just recently the Minister confirmed the 
designation. This means good news for Little Valley which for the moment 
remains protected. 


Visiting entomologists 

Professor David Kavanagh from the California Acadamy of Science visited 
briefly in late December. On his short visit he was treated to a trip to 
Swampy Summit where he was impressed by the level of diversity. He was 
amazed to find members of three tribes of Carabidae under one stone. On the 
same trip Brian Patrick found a new species of stonefly belonging to the 
genus Aptyoperla. The curiosity of this stonefly is that it is found in tussock 
litter, not in running water as one might expect! 


Dr Brian Boag from Scotland, a flatworm specialist visited here in 
December. 


The butterfly man of Karanda 

Dr Geoff Monteith from Queensland presented a public lecture on the life 
of Francis Pankhurst Dodd, an Australian entomologist who secured a living 
early this century through the collection and trade of butterflies. He provided 
a very detailed and interesting background of this man who threw in a secure 
job as a banker to do something real with his life. The talk preludes the 
display of some of F. P. Dodd's collection which will arrive in Dunedin early 
next year. It is worth noting in your diary. 


Stick insect survey 
A new record of the stick insect Argosarchus horridus was made by a member 
of the Society. It was found in late January at Kelvin Heights. 


Directory of South-West Pacific Entomologists 

The Australian Entomological Society Inc. is planning to revise and update 
its popular publication, Directory of Australian Entomology. The Executive 
of the Society is seeking to expand the Directory to include entomologists in 
all of the South-West Pacific region and, accordingly, change the name of the 
Directory to the "Directory of South-West Pacific Entomologists . 


AUCKLAND BRANCH REPORT, May 1994 
In the 1993-4 year, our membership was slightly lower at 96 but with higher 


than usual meeting attendance, averaging 32. Field trip attendance is 
usually very low. 


The branch is still in a healthy financial state. Subs remained at $11 this 
year, to cover the cost of THE WETA, and kept at $6 for parent body 
members or those not wishing to receive THE WETA. 


Highlights for the year were the weekend trip to Ruapehu, which seems to 
have become an annual event, this time held in January. The 11th Annual 
dinner of the Auckland Branch was held at Blossom Village Chinese 
Restaurant in September, with guest speaker Nelson Pomeroy of Zonda 
Bees coming from Hastings to address us on mass rearing and marketing of 
bumblebees in a trend away from pesticides and into biological management. 
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Other activities of the Branch included: 


A successful light trapping evening at the summit of Mt Donald McLean in 
April, lead by John Dugdale. The evening meeting in April was with Pat 
and Rudy Sunde talking on Fabre's Garden: a look at this famous 19th 
Century French entomologist's environment. 


Our speaker at the May meeting was Jenny Dymock from AgResearch, and 
her topic was the collection of wasp parasitoids in the USA. 


In June, medical entomologist Marshall Laird, gave a talk entitled 
“Mosquitos, the international tyre trade, and New Zealand’. His talk covered 
the movement of Aedes albopictus on a global scale. Also in June, was a trip 
to Miranda to see the wading birds roosting at high tide, and to visit the new 
Miranda Trust Visitor's Centre and renew parts of the insect collection there. 
Trip leader was Michael Taylor of the Ornithological Society. 


In July Grant Philpott from HortResearch talked about photographing 
insects, giving us plenty of tips, fine examples on transparency of “do's and 
donts, and an insight into some of the latest technology in 
photo/computerography. 


In August we visited the Auckland Zoo to hear from Jo Knight (curator of 
Community Programmes) about the display “A Zoo on You’ and a private 
viewing of the display itself, made largely from insects and other creatures 
which make a living from people. 


In October record attendance was achieved for a spider evening organised by 
Grace Hall from LandCare research. She discussed the Avondale spider and 
some of its distant relatives, with plenty of live exhibits. This was followed 
the next weekend by a night trip to Oakley Creek Walkway to find nocturnal 
spiders in their natural habitats. It was hard to tell which side of the fence 
the mentally disturbed were on - the ones with the torches examining minute 
details on the tree trunks maybe! 


The final meeting for the year was a talk in November from Marie-Claude 
Lariviere of Landcare Research about NZ Terrestrial true bugs, diversity 
and habits. An illustrated talk on the major groups of NZ terrestrial 
heteroptera and their way of life. 


At the beginning of 1994 we were treated to an extra meeting thanks to the 
organisation of John Early from Auckland Museum, when Geoff Monteith 
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of the Queensland Museum was in Auckland for one night only. He gave an 
entertaining and well illustrated insight into the life and times of early 
Australian naturalist Frederick Packhurst Dodd, and a glimpse of the display 
which is touring NZ and will be in Auckland later in the year. 


The March meeting was a cockroach evening with Dave Clowes from End-A- 
Pest giving a pest controller's viewpoint of introduced species and the 
problems they cause. Intercepted and native species were also on display. 


At the end of March, a day trip to Camp Adair in the Hunua Ranges was 
organised by Andrew Scott, to look at insect life in the bush track behind 
the camp and walk out to the Hunua Falls. 

The programme for 1994-5 was set at a committee meeting in March, and 
copies are available for anyone visiting Auckland during the year. Visitors 
are most welcome at any of our Auckland Branch meetings or field trips. 
The Annual General Meeting was held in February. 


The committee this year was reduced by one, and includes: 


Garth Allen (chairman) Olwyn Green (secretary) 
Chris Green (treasurer) Pat Dale 


Grace Hall Penny Mutu 
Rebecca Hassall Andrew Scott 
Rosa Henderson Pat and Rudy Sunde 
Kate Senner Peggy Herbert 

O.R. Green 


40 Preston Avenue, Henderson, Auckland 8 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


HAPPENINGS 


The closure of the Plant Research Institute at Burnley Gardens in Victoria 
has caused major perturbations within the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture. Most of the Entomologists have relocated to the renamed 


Institute for Horticultural Development at Knoxfield but some have been 
dispersed to country centres. 


A plan to "outsource" taxonomic services was abandoned when a separate 
review of diagnostic services found that in-house taxonomic support was 
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essential for the continuation of many of the applied projects. The insect 
collection (with curator Mali Malipatil) and the plant disease herbarium 
(with curator Ian Pascoe) have now been relocated to Knoxfield. 


NSW Agriculture has undergone major restructuring with the discipline 
based Branches (Entomology, Plant Pathology and Chemistry) being replaced 
by a series of industry based programs. Entomologists are now scattered 
through the various programs, in many cases having allegiance to more than 
one, This makes the Department more accountable to the various agricultural 
industries and more market-orientated as we try to get our agricultural 
produce into new markets, particularly in Asia. 


There are, as expected, teething problems with budgets and management of 
this new structure and there is still a clear need for some discipline-based 
management as well. The Queensland Department of Primary Industries is 
also looking at restructuring and streamlining its operations to reduce 
spending and make its work more market driven, but at this stage no major 
reorganisation has actually been implemented. 


The Australian Entomological Society Annual Conference in 1993 was held 
in North Queensland for the first time and attracted more than 200 
registrants, including strong contingents from the Northern Territory and 
New Guinea. The mid conference tour of the plateau region above Cairns 
included the agricultural area of Mareeba, the Butterfly Farm at Kuranda 
and a visit to F.P. Dodd's grave just outside Kuranda. 


F.P. Dodd, the "Butterfly Man of Kuranda", has been the subject of a most 
successful touring exhibition mounted by the Queensland Museum under the 
careful eye of Geoff Monteith and a new headstone has been made for the 
grave following the upsurge of interest in this early collector. 


Biota 93, a three day Open Days in May at the CSIRO's Division of 
Entomology in Canberra attracted 35,000 visitors to see the workings of a 
major entomological research establishment, particularly the Australian 
National Insect Collection. The Entomological Societies of Queensland and 
New South Wales celebrated milestone years in 1993. The Queensland 
Society celebrated 70 years with a series of special meetings examining the 
future of science in Australia, from the perspectives of Industry, Politics and 
Science itself. The NSW Society held a special Annual General Meeting in 
March to celebrate 40 years of existence. All previous Presidents were invited 
to present a short talk on a subject of their choosing. Five were able to attend 
and a most interesting meeting ended with a birthday cake and champagne 
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(sorry, sparkling white wine made in the traditional méthode champenoise). 
A major book launch on 28 February at CSIRO Entomology in Canberra 
honoured two of Australia's greatest living Entomologists. Elwood C. 
"Zimmie" Zimmerman's "Australian Weevils’ is a massive eight volume 
series on one of the most diverse and abundant group of Australian insects. 
The work, which includes colour photographs of most of the included species, 
will stand as a permanent tribute to the work of an outstanding scientist who 
will have set a world record (>10,000 pages) for scientific publication when 
the series is completed. 


The second work launched was Ian Common's three volume work on the 
Oecophoridae, the mallee moths, which are astonishingly diverse in the 
Australian environment with more than 5500 species. Together, these two 
works cover about 2% of the Australian biodiversity. The books were launched 
by the Hon Chris Schacht, Minister for Science, and a special speech was 
presented by Dr Thomas Lovejoy, science adviser to the Secretary of the 
Interior in the USA. 


The Australian Entomological Society is revising its publication the Directory 
of Australian Entomology and expanding it to include neighbouring countries 
such as New Zealand, Papua New Guinea and the island nations of the SW 
Pacific. Invitations have been sent to entomologists in these countries to send 
their details for inclusion in the new list which will be renamed "Directory of 
South-West Pacific Entomologists". Forms are available through the 
Entomological Society of New Zealand or directly from the Secretary, 
Australian Entomological Society, c/- Dept Crop Protection, Waite Campus, 
University of Adelaide, PO Glen Osmond SA 5064. 


PEOPLE 


Bruce Champ has been made an Honorary Life Member of the Australian 
Entomological Society, primarily to acknowledge his outstanding contribution 
to the formation of the Society in the early 1960s. A profile of Bruce was read 
to the Annual General Meeting in Cairns and printed in Myrmecia 29(4): 4-5. 


John Trueman and Ting Kui Qin have completed their PhD projects and 
have joined CSIRO in Canberra as postdoctoral fellows. John is now working 
with Peter Cranston on methods for rapid biodiversity assessment and Ting 
Kui Qin, who submitted his thesis exactly three years to the hour from the 
commencement of his PhD research, is now working on the origin of 
redlegged earth mites with Bruce Halliday in the Acarology group. 
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Obituaries that have appeared in Myrmecia recorded the life works of Josef 
Sedlacek (November issue, pp5-8), Rudy Mulder (November issue, pp8-9) 
and Tony Watson (February 1994 issue, pp3-4. The deaths of Murray 
Wallace (formerly of CSIRO in Canberra) and Norman "Tinny’” 
Tindale(Lepidopterist of South Australia, more recently of California) were 
also reported in the February 1994 issue of Myrmecia and obituaries are 
being prepared for future publication. 


COMING EVENTS 

The Australian National Insect Collection continues to present a Technical 
Training Course each year. The way in which places are snapped up indicates 
that the course is filling a need, particularly in the SW Pacific region. The 
next course will be in September and details are available from Dr Geoff 
Clarke, CSIRO Entomology, GPO Box 1700 Canberra ACT 2601 
(email:geoffc@ento.csiro.au). 


The 25th Annual Conference of the Australian Entomological Society will be 
held in Adelaide, South Australia 24-28th September 1994. Special 
Conference Symposia will be Application of Basic Research to Biological 
Control, Biology of Social Insects, The Changing Face of Entomological 
Education and Managing Resistance in Insects. Keynote speaker will be Dr 
Jeff Waage, Director of the International Institute of Biological Control, 
Imperial College, Silwood Park, UK. Further details are available from Dr 
Andy Austin, Department of Crop Protection, Waite Campus, The University 
of Adelaide, PO Glen Osmond S. Aust. 5064. 


The 9th International Auchenorrhyncha Congress will be held in Sydney 
Australia in February 1997. This is the first time one of these Congresses has 
been held in the Southern Hemisphere and the close proximity to Asia and 
the Pacific should attract more delegates from these regions than have been 
able to attend previous congresses. 


Securing the Congress for Australia was the work of Murray Fletcher and 
Max Day who both attended the 8th Congress in Delphi, Greece in August 
1993. Further details will be available at a future date. 


Murray Fletcher 
Australian Correspondent 
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REPORTS TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Auckland, May 1994 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1993 


Canterbury University was the venue for the 1993 Conference. 


Two symposia were held: The first, on ‘Fringe Entomology’, was a 
continuation of a 1992 Conference topic, and the second was on “Intraspecific 
Variation’. A good range of general papers were also presented. 


The Wednesday morning session was a joint one with the Department of 
Conservation as a start to their "Threatened Terrestrial Insects - a Workshop 
to Advance Conservation". A number of the Entomological Society members 
stayed on to attend this workshop. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held late on Monday 


afternoon and was followed by an evening poster session with wine and 
cheese. 


Our Annual Dinner on Tuesday evening was held in the "“Cloisters’ 
restaurant in the Student Union Building. Dinner was followed by a 
stimulating slide visit to the Galapagos Islands with Ricardo Palma, who had 
spent some months there in 1992 with a scientific expedition. 
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Two Research Grants were awarded in 1993. 


Three K.J. Fox awards were made to assist non - funded members with 
conference expenses, 


The first Clare Morales Memorial Awards were made at three of the four 
Science Fairs that these awards will be given at each year in future. 


Publications: 
"New Zealand Entomologist’ Vol 16, 1993. 
"Weta" Vol 16, No 1, 1998 


Susan Millar 


Secretary 
* 


EDITOR'S REPORT 
This is my first year as editor of the New Zealand Entomologist. Preparation 
of Volume 17 is almost complete and it will go to the printer once a few minor 
matters are attended to; I anticipate publication in July. It contains 13 
papers and five book reviews, so will be a slimmer volume than last year’s. 
I am grateful to members of the editorial board and others who have refereed 
papers for this volume. 


Although the editorship has moved to Auckland, we will still use Wright & 
Carman in Upper Hutt to print the journal, with Allen Heath continuing to 
liase with them. Editorial work could be hastened and made easier if authors 
supplied text on disk. I am currently investigating whether it might reduce 
publication costs if all text could be supplied to the printer in this form. 


John Early 
Auckland Institute and Museum 
12 May 1994 


CONSERVATION SUB-COMMITTEE 


It has been a fairly quiet twelve months for the subcommittee with just a 
single request for comment. 


MAF (Animal Imports) requested comment on the proposed release of the 


exotic Aphidius sonchi as a control agent for the blackcurrant-sowthistle 
aphid. Release from quarantine into the New Zealand environment is subject 
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to the outcome of an importation impact assessment (IIA) in accordance with 
established procedures for introducing a new animal species into the country. 
From the perspective of protection and conservation of endemic aphid species 
(we only have six) it was considered that the impact assessment report should 
have been more comprehensive in addressing the potential and actual risk to 
the New Zealand endemics. From a subsequent summary of other 
submissions it was apparent that a number of other agencies also had 
concerns relating to the adequacy of the report to fully justify the release. It 
appeared as though further information was available but not included in the 
report. 


Two members of the subcommittee (Gibbs and Green) have been involved in 
a re-assessment of the priority ranking of threatened invertebrates for the 
Department of Conservation. This involved scoring a range of species 
according to 17 criteria which aimed to define the degree of threat to each 
species and thus assist the Department in identifying those invertebrates 
which require urgent conservation action. 


Other activities around the country include keeping an eye on the Cromwell 
chafer reserve and its important occupants (Patrick); supervising a study of 
the critically endangered speargrass weevil population on the south 
Wellington coast (Gibbs) and giving advice on the rearing of the endangered 
Middle Island tusked weta by Landcare in Auckland (Ramsay). 


Chris Green 
Convenor 

EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
Pat Dale was convenor of the Education Subcommittee, working with Olwyn 
Green again this year. It has been a very fairly busy twelve months for the 
subcommittee. 


Events and achievements are listed below: 


May 1993: Contacted Trevor Crosby re the Claire Morales Fund. He 
reported all under control. 


June 25th: Attended a meeting at Dept of Conservation for conservation 


week planning. Agreed to write general notes on insect habitats 
for their theme ‘Living Places’, to be distributed to schools. 
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June 27th: Arranged for a display box of insects to be brought from Miranda 


Naturalist Trust Visitor's Centre to be ‘refurbished’. Replaced 
and updated the list of species, adding general information about 
some of them, and replacing some of the disintegrated or faded 
specimens. Returned the display to Miranda, during an 
Auckland Branch field trip there. 


August Ist: Conservation week, arranged for a sales table and display at 


August: 


August: 


August: 


Sept: 


Waikato University, courtesy of Auckland Branch member 
James Reed. Pat Dale, with Peggy Herbert took a display and 
sales table to the conservation week events held on Waiheke 
Island. That also attracted plenty of interest. 


Pat prepared illustrated notes on where to find insects, to be 
circulated in schools in the wider Auckland area. Some schools are 
accumulating sets of insect resource material. The notes made last 
year for conservation week's theme of ‘Aquatic Insects’ are reported 
to be very useful to teachers. 


School Science Fairs around New Zealand were given extra prizes 
for entomological and related topics this year with the Clare 
Butcher-Morales Natural History Prize. 


Wrote a note on the Clare Butcher-Morales memorial fund for the 
Secondary Schools Science magazine. 


Prepared a display of recycling insects to be used in schools by the 
education officer of ARA recycling Ltd. The education officer visits 
eight schools per week. Attended a Science Advisory meeting at the 
ARA recycling plant. 


Oct. 24th: Took a bus load of people from the Auckland Natural History 


Club on an insect education treck in the Waitakeres. 


Jan. 1994: Assisted in design of a weta cage for permanent display of 


Feb. 4th: 


Auckland tree weta and cave wetas at the new Arataki Visitor's 
Centre on Scenic Drive, Auckland. Assisted in finding material 
for another photographic display there on soil insects. 


Prepared a permanent display on live wetas, with accompanying 


specimens of other Waitakere insects, and resource material for 
the ARC ‘front of house’ staff in time for the opening of the 
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Arataki Visitor's Centre building. It is hoped the weta colony of 
Auckland tree weta and cave weta, will become a self-sustaining 
colony, and in future other species of weta may be reared here, 
if permits can be obtained for some of our endangered species. 
The visitors centre caters for school and group visits, has guided 
tours, displays, an audiovisual theatre, and a lecture room. 
Arataki Visitor's Centre has an average of 5,000 visitors a week! 


March 10th: 
Attended 'WHAT ARE THEY DOING AT AUCKLAND ZOO ' a behind 
the scenes look at new developments and future plans for the Auckland 
Zoo. The zoo management are interested in exploring ongoing dialogue 
and interaction with colleagues in conservation groups to collectively 
utilise our skills and resources. 


Apr: Prepared notes in a resource folder to accompany the insect display at 
Miranda Naturalist Trust Visitor's Centre. The visitor's centre at 
Miranda has thousands of people passing through or staying overnight, 
especially during the summer months, when the international 
migratory wading birds are in residence. The number of visitors to the 
Miranda Centre is increasing steadily: 


-for the 12 months of 1993, 3,905 -in first 8 months of 1994, 2,440 


Talks to Schools: 
16.9.93 Royal Oak School (Spiders) 
29.9.93 Murray's Bay School (Spiders) 
27.10.93 St Helier's Horticultural Society (Flower Insects) 
16.2.94 Bucklands Beach School (Spiders) 
15.3.94 Henderson North Primary School (Mini Beasts) 
14.4.94 David Street Morrinsville (Flies) 
16.3.94 Melons Bay School (Spiders) 


P 8. Dale/O.R. Green 
of 
ENTOMO-L 
ELECTRONIC MAIL NOTICE BOARD 
An electronic mail (E-mail) notice board to deal with entomological topics has been established. It is intended 


to be a means of exchanging information and views, for posting announcements of conferences, position 
openings etc., and general communication on an international scale. 


So far the notice board has been operating well for several months and has about 500 subscribers world-wide. 
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‘The notice board is intended to be interactive, so please participate and enjoy sharing your ideas, questions, 
and expertise. 


To subscribe at no cost in most places is simple. By using BIVNET, NETNORTH, INTERNET or other 
clectronic mail networks, one can join the subscribers by the following: 


Send your clectronic mail message to: LISTSERV@UOQGUELPH.CA the address may have to be 
adapted to fit E-mail networks other than BITNET/NETNORTH or INTERNET, 


Your actual message, after the headers ete. should read: "subscribe ENTOMO-L your name" and you 
should be enrolled. ‘1'o become dis-enrolled send the following message to LISTSERV as above: 


"signoff ENTOMO-L" or “unsubscribe ENTOMO-L." ‘To send messages to the notice board use the 
following address: 


ENTOMO-L@UOGUELPILCA — as the address and proceed as for any other message on E-mail to 
friends, ete. 


If you have problems with using E-mail, or are not familiar with it, | suggest you talk to someone in 
Computing Services. It should take only about 1/2 hours for you to get started. 


If you would like more information, please contact me by pulmonate post (snail mail), by E-mail, FAX, or 
telephone Dr. Peter G. Kevan. 


Mail: Dept of Environmental Biology, University of Guelph, Guelph, ON, NIG 2WIL CANADA 
E-mail: PKEVAN@UOGUELPH.CA 

FAX: 519-837-0442 

TEI: 519-824-4120, ext. 2479 


* 


The following letter was received recently and I[ reprint it in full. The Digest of Cultural 
Entomology is a well produced magazine and well worth looking at. The complimentary issue 
provided for review contains well written articles on Hieroglyphs, beetles in textiles, insects in 
psychiatry and beetles as religious symbols. Following issues will focus on Orthopterans, 
Hymenopterans and lepidopterans in culture. 


P O Box 1797, Kailua, 
Hawaii, 96734 


Dear John February 7, 1994 


I am writing to you with the intent to unify an informal group of cultural entomologists by 
distribution of a publication entitled Cultural Entomology Digest, and maintaining a member 
directory. As your name was referred to me by Wendy Pond, I am sending you the second issue 
for your review along with this introductory letter. Wendy suggested you might review the 
publication in WETA although if you do, please suggest that the survival of the publication 
depends on the financial contributions of the readers. (I am at the limit of self funding.) 


In 1992, I started a company named IO Vision who's mission it is to help people see insects. | 
have a life-long committed interest in the pursuit of cultural entomology with specific interests 
in insect in art and design; My long term plans include designing and opening an insect zoo. 


The existing mailing list includes 250 people eae 
from over 45 countries sharing varying (2.000000) Se DDG 
interests in cultural entomology; One ~~ Request. or specimens. 
hundred fifty of them are in the United 0 2005--)0sUEE 
States. I am contacting you to propose the —-- Pr Adrian -P ant of 30 Dorset St, 
compilation of a thorough international ~~ Blandford Forum, Dorset, DT11.7RF sent. 
members directory and to ask for article or the following letter. = 
reference contributions to the biannual 22-0000 cc0 cscs eb SSDS 
reader digest. My goal is to distribute a © Pear John, -0000 2 00 
directory that organizes the resources of |" For some years now I have been working 
specific knowledge and interest held within on the NZ Empididoidea (Diptera), and 
our group to stimulate communicationamong published several revisions and smaller 
parties with similar interests and to works on the NZ fauna. Most of the work 
encourage a holistic understanding of jg based on several thousand specimens 
cultural entomology as an academic subject. —: ¢ollerted whilst resident in New Zealand. 
To do this I would like to know more It is‘evident however there are many gaps: 
specifically your areas of interest; your pet in the study material and I seck help. - 
projects, plans, and even your dreams and from local entomologists». 
goals if they are related. I have enclosed the 20002 
first issue so you may get an overview of the | would like to see any material in the ~ 
SCA ee ee - Empididae: sens Jat. (i.e.,. Empididae, - 
_. Hybotidae, Microphoridae & Atelestidae). 
The best way to promote, unify, and — Fluid preserved material would: be. 
collaborate on our esoteric delights would be preferred for taxonomic studies. I also 
to pool the specialized expertise in the form ‘undertake to place any types resulting 
of articles. Cultural Entomology Digest from ‘the study in NZ institutions. 0000 
released the first issue in July 1993 and the 2o2oeti Deets 
second in February 1994. I would love to “Regards, Ue ae Caer Sea ee er eee 
receive your suggestions, needs, advice,and Adrian RPlant 
contributions. towards siistaining dhe pec ee ee Aa een ead ot 
publication. I am aware of the wealth of ~ 99° 00000 Sho ncn ie 


fascinating information held within this 
group; | feel honoured to be cultivating and presenting this information. Currently, I am involved 


in the electronic publication industry and am making leads into the educational interactive 
multimedia industry. 


Thank you for your interest and I eagerly await your response, 


Sincerely 
Dexter Sear, IO Vision 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Gibbs, George. 1994: The Monarch Butterfly Mobil New Zealand Nature 
Series. Reed Books, Auckland N. Z. 70pp. ISBN 0 7900 0306 6. Price 
NZ$14.95 (Inc. GST) 


It's good to sce a new Mobil’ book on insects in print. And like recent reprints in the series, with 
a title on the solid spine, so we can easily find it on the bookshelf. 'Ihe Mobil books have proved 
to. a most popular natural history serics, ensuring it stays in print. ‘There are too few popular insect 
books produced in New Zealand, and most disappear from bookshops all too quickly. 


As the recipient of many desperate telephone enquiries (calls for help’) from distraught monarch 
butterfly rearers who's caterpillars have run out of food, or who's caterpillars are all being attacked 
by wasps, I feel qualified to review this pocket book in which George Gibbs makes a successful 
attempt to answer the questions. While no book could possibly anticipate all the questions about 
such a popular insect, George covers the majority of monarch matters, and shares his wider 
knowledge of the monarch butterfly with his readers, in an informative and friendly style, a 
monarch butterfly symbol appearing on the comer of every page. 


Scientific terms are clearly explained in Jay person's language, and descriptions of the butterfly 
life cycle, biology and behaviour in New Zealand are easy to understand. ‘The monarch's 
distribution and arrival in this country make a fascinating chapter. ‘The use of high quality colour 
photographs by the author and Mavis Lessiter, are accompanicd where necessary by very clear 
diagrams to adequately illustrate the monarch text. | would have liked to see some of the 
alternative host plants illustrated, and more suggestions as to where they may be found or when 
they can be obtained. Some of the monarch's insect enemics are given an accurate description, but 
are not illustrated. 


Different aspects of the study of monarch butterflics are clearly divided into chapters, with bold 
headings, and subheadings, and a contents page making it casy to use as a reference book. An 
index is not necessary. ‘There could have been some cross-referencing between the chapters on diet 
and breeding monarchs, and the yellow aphids shown in Plate 8, page 22, have only the briefest 
mention on page 48 in the section on poisonous sap. 


A comprehensive glossary at the back of the book is both useful and educational, and a list of 
books for further reading will encourage the enthusiast to study more. An explanation of common 
names used in other countrics, will also aid the reader to find popular literature from overseas. 


‘The book is a must for every monarch fancier, whether breeder, observer, photographer or teacher. 
At its very reasonable retail price of NZ$14.95 (Inc. GST), every school library in New Zealand 
would have value for money with a copy in its nature comer, if not class sets. For the monarch 
butterfly must surely be one of the most often studied insects in New Zealand schools, and among 
the most popular insect pets. A beautiful and spectacular creature, very definitely worthy of such 
a comprehensive book all of its own. Anyone with an interest in entomology, professionals and 
amateurs alike, could find something new to learn in this book. As the author says: "The Monarch 
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Butterfly is a response to the unique learning opportunity that the monarch offers.” An 
entomologist getting through to the public, well done George. 


O.R. Green 


40 Preston Avenuc, Henderson, Auckland 8, New Zealand 
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Patterson, Peter J. 1992: Spiderman Shortland Publications, Auckland N.Z. 24pp. 
ISBN 0 7901 0493 8. Price for schools NZ$4.20 (Plus GST) 


Peter Patterson is an enthusiast when it comes to spiders. He's also an extremely good 

photographer, who has made spider photography his hobby. This combination, and a 

/’ friendly, personal way of communicating, has produced an excellent book, packed full of 
Peter’s colour photos of spiders from all over the world. 


Aimed at the younger reader, Peter explains why spiders are special, with a story of spider 
mythology, one of Peter's interests within the hobby. He presents various aspects of spider 
lifestyles, in a factual way, that arouses the reader’s curiosity to find out more. Peter looks 
right into the spiders’ eyes to know them better. He describes spiders from different 
families, their hunting habits, explains why hunting spiders need better eyesight than web- 
builders, talks about the different uses of silk, and different ways of egg-laying. He 
mentions keeping spiders as pets, and has a section on how “safe" spiders are - and he says 
don’t panic, telling the reader what to do if bitten "..... above all, keep calm”. 


The book is attractively and artistically set out, with the photos of different sizes, and the 
text filling the remainder of the page. Sometimes the spiders seem as if they want to walk 
out of the pictures to show themselves more clearly, as the background has been cunningly 
trimmed. A symbolic silk orb-web is placed on the top corner of every left page. The book 
has a natural feel about it, in the choice of colouring and artwork. 


Spiderman is ideal for school classes studying spiders or natural history, and a treasure for 
anyone interested in spiders. Peter’s enthusiasm for spiders is quite infectious. 


O.R. Green 
40 Preston Avenue, Henderson, Auckland 8, New Zealand 
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Paul ID. Brock: Rearing and studying stick and leaf-i 
: : -insects. 73 3 > dr a8 
photographic plates, 1992 if pp, 36 line drawings, 7 


A copy of this small handbook was sent to me recently by the author and I have found it so 
interesting and useful that I thought it could be of value to other New Zealand Laine Meee 
studying orthopterous insects in this country. Published by the Amateur Entomologists’ eid 
as Volume 22 of The Amateur Entomologist the booklet opens with Part 1 which is a review of 
the taxonomy of stick and leaf-insects; it discusses their morphology and life histories and their 
predators and parasites. Part 2 is concerned with rearing these insects in captivity and then, after 
outlining the structures present in a phasmid egg, goes on to discuss these eggs, ihedeacte with 
line drawings and photographs some 55 different species’ eggs. 


‘There Is a detailed discussion of the classic Kuropean species Carausius morosus and methods of 
rearing i in captivity and this is followed by detailed descriptions, with line drawings, of well 
known stick insects from various parts of the world, their behaviour patterns feodplanls and 
distribution. A tabulated list follows giving some morphological details, the various Ronee 
foodplants, and a guide to methods of rearing. Part 3 opens with a chapter on locating, and 
collecting these insects and their photography, followed by a glossary which concludes this very 
uscful booklet. 


John 'T Salmon 


60 Harvey Street 
‘Taupo 
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Canterbury Weta Hemideina femorata 
Paul Barrett 1994 


COVER ILLUSTRATION 


For the past 14 years or so, a stylised sketch of a weta has been used for the 
front cover of The Wezfa. It is time for a change! 


The new cover illustration is a drawing of the Canterbury Weta Hemideina 
femorata by Paul Barrett of Wellington Zoological Gardens and author of the 
recently published booklet on rearing wetas. 


Paul has been drawing insects for a number of years, his expertise and 
execution gradually improving to the point where he is becoming known. Paul 
specialises in wetas, his firm favourite, but he does draw other animals and 
plants as well. 


A senior Zookeeper at Wellington, one aspect of his work is "Project Weta’, a 
programme he set up to research the behaviour and breeding biology of all weta 
species. 


Correspondence to: The Weta 
J D Tenquist ISSN 0111-7696 
AgResearch Ltd | | 
Wallaceville Animal Research Centre 

PO Box 40 063, Upper Hutt 

New Zealand 

EMail address: tenquistj@agresearch.cri,nz 


NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


_ The Weta is a scientific supplement to the New Zealand Entomologist. 
Editing is minimal and authors are responsible for the accuracy of 
their manuscripts. Authors should submit manuscripts on disk (Work 
Perfect or Microsoft Word) with an accompanying hard copy. Authors 
without access to computing facilities may submit articles typed 
(double spaced) on one side only, on A4 paper. 


High contrast black and white photographs or penned line drawings are 
acceptable. 


The principle purpose of The Weta is to provide a medium for members 
to have their entomological observations recorded. Before submitting 
an article to The Weta, please consider whether or not it might be more 
appropriate to publish in the NZ Entomologist. | 


The Weta is catalogued and cited by abstracting journals. 
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